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1881. ready for cultivation was let to the highest bidder in
the market, and a country like Ireland, where the
farmer prepared his land for cultivation himself, and
held it by customary tenure. When Mr. Gladstone
was accused of " banishing political economy to
Saturn/' he had done no more than point out the
difference between a principle and a fetish. " The
not distinguishing when things should be distin-
guished, and the not confounding when things should
be confounded-, is the cause of all the mistakes in the
world."1 The only other prominent feature of the
Bill was a set of clauses empowering the Commis-
sioners to advance three-fourths of the purchase
money for tenants desirous of purchasing their
farms, in furtherance of the proposals contributed
by Mr. Bright to the Church Act of 1869 and the
Land Act of 1870.2

The first result of the Irish Land Bill was the
resignation of the Duke of Argyll, who, like
Bonamy Price, could not see the economic differ-
ence between Great Britain and Ireland. Although
the Duke's office was a sinecure, and he himself
was rather a philosophic theorist than a practical
statesman, yet as an orator he had in the House of
Lords neither equal nor second, and it was certain
that if his brilliant powers of invective were not
engaged on one side, they would be exercised on
the other. He could say with perfect truth that
no such Bill was contemplated when he joined the
Cabinet, for even Mr. Gladstone himself described
early in the year as " incredible " a rumour that the
Bessborough Commission would report in favour of
the "three FV Lord Carlingford, a member of
the Duke of Richmond's Commission, who had
voted with a minority of his colleagues for the main

1 Selden's Table Talk, edited by Reynolds, p. 100.
? 2 The first Commissioners appointed by Parliament were Mr, Justice
O'Hagan, Mr. Litton, Liberal Member for Tyrone, and Mr. Vernon, a
Land Agent, supposed to represent the landlords.